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tively small and slow ships. The ocean tramp is perhaps
regrettably conservative in the manner in which she
uses steam, but for ships of larger power the advantage of
the turbine is too conspicuous to be ignored.

Of motor-driven ships many are tankers, a type that
has been called into existence by the world's demand for
transport of oil in bulk, both for internal-combustion
engines and for burning under boilers. Of tonnage
launched during 1930 the tankers constitute more than
30 per cent, of the whole output. About seven-eighths
of these are motor-driven ; they carry oil and, naturally
enough, consume it. Motor-driven tankers account for
half the world aggregate of motor tonnage launched
in 1930.

It is when we turn to vessels of intermediate types, to
cargo liners and passenger liners which, though not of
the largest class, are important ships, often catering for
the luxurious traveller, that we find the liveliest contest
between the steam turbine and the Diesel motor. And
here one notes the curiously potent influence of nation-
ality and of what may be called the accident of owner-
ship. Some nations, such as Denmark, Norway, and
Sweden, conspicuously favour motors. Others, such as
America, no less conspicuously favour steam. One feels
that both cannot be right. Nor can British practice,
which is much divided, be right either. The choice would
sometimes seem to depend more upon the taste and fancy
of some dominating personality than upon a careful
weighing of arguments such as appeal to engineers. One
finds some shipowning companies going strongly for Diesel
engines and other companies going no less strongly
for steam. A notable example in the steam group is
the Canadian Pacific Company, whose superintending
engineer, Mr. J. Johnson, has communicated to the
Naval Architects a very full statement of the grounds